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father, perhaps merely his own ineffectualness retranslated in the 
wish revaluation of the child, as of the father, too, blinds one to the 
value of the rival's work and makes it impossible to see any glory and 
honor in his future achievements. It forgets that progress can never 
be stationary, that advance must proceed, and that out of possible 
injustice and withholding of recognition and reward, even out of 
wrong, priority has again its two ways of emerging. It may adopt 
the infantile regressive road of regret, defeat, recrimination, or it 
may seize upon the outward path which takes up the degree of ad- 
vance, even if achieved through another's efforts, built upon the 
vantage point earlier lost for a time, and join once more cheerfully 
in the onward procession. Even though active participation may 
necessarily be laid aside, the progressive attitude has not time or 
thought for jealous withdrawal from at least a sympathetic and self- 
forgetful swinging into tune and thus a very real participation in 
the onward march of events. 

The uncovering of the infantile pitfalls which still retain the 
adult libido or lie perilously open for its return is in no sense a drag- 
ging of higher achievement and endeavor into a useless contact with 
the past or even with that which we are accustomed to regard as the 
mire and too earthly soil. Out of this arose human life and its con- 
ditions. A clearer understanding of these things and of their hold 
upon us must be salutary. The clearer understanding can only come 
through acquaintance with this other side of our nature whose ex- 
pression on the conscious, external side is so distorted and so puzzling. 
A recognition of the broader unconscious side of the dissatisfactions, 
inadequacies, painful and destructive reactions to the exigencies of 
competition, brings its own therapy with it. It must point the way 
to a priority which is founded in the progressive attitude, which has 
its only justification as a factor in progress, an unresting instigator 
toward it and an efficient tool for its achievement. 

Smith Ely Jellippe. 

New Yobk City. 



SPIRIT AND MATTER: A REPLY TO DR. DASHIELL 

DR. DASHIELL 'S article 1 in a recent number of this Jour- 
nal interests me as an excellent illustration of the practise 
now prevalent among thinkers of the pragmatist persuasion of 
treating the traditional problems of philosophy as meaningless 
puzzles produced by the barren intellectualism of the past. Thus 
the ontological dualism of spirit and matter is in Dr. Dashiell's 
opinion a consequence of the natural tendency of man to generalize 
i John Frederick Dashicll, "Spirit and Matter: A Philosophical Tradition." 
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his occasional and incidental distinctions and then to hypostatize the 
resulting generalizations. He believes, however, that "the tradi- 
tional problem of spirit versus matter may be given vitality by being 
taken in a larger sense as the spiritual versus the material, for this 
distinction is found rooted in a natural, but relative distinction 
within the growth of any human experience, whether taken in terms 
of the interplay of thinking processes or of the interrelations of ex- 
perienced content. It is the distinction between the data of imme- 
diate and imperfect environments and the ends of remote and de- 
sirable conditions yet to be effected. ' ' 2 

I believe that the distinction between spirit and matter — onto- 
logical dualism, as it may be — stands and is destined to stand as a 
reasonable inference from the most persistent and essential distinc- 
tion that reveals itself in human experience. The distinction I mean 
is that between modes of experienced activity. In one department of 
his experience man finds himself dealing freely with objects; he 
combines characters and qualities at will, creating new and original 
objects. The sphere in which human activity thus is self-determined 
is of course that of constructive imagination whose function is, 
primarily, to originate new ends for pursuit and attainment, but 
whose activity may become an end in itself. In the other depart- 
ment of his experience man finds his activity strictly limited, defi- 
nitely circumscribed, by conditions external to himself. This is the 
field of motor adjustment, in which the human individual directs 
the movements of his own bodily organism and, through its instru- 
mentality, alters the position and arrangement of other physical 
objects. Such action is accompanied by effort, since it must over- 
come the resistance offered, meet the conditions imposed, by external 
reality. 

Now the most satisfactory explanation of this fundamental differ- 
ence between modes of experienced activity is furnished, in my judg- 
ment, by the supposition that two factors are operating in human 
experience. These two factors are, first, rational will which strives 
to increase the number and variety of objects which are open to its 
choice for realization, and, second, objective reality, which, while it 
supplies material for the expression of will, nevertheless restricts 
the range of its activity. 

It is, to be sure, impossible to acquit philosophy and the philosoph- 
ical tradition of the charge of intellectualism. This intellectualism 
has been shown not in making such distinctions as that of spirit 
from matter, but in attempting to reconcile the conflicting factors 
by a formal dialectic which could yield nothing better than concep- 
tual abstractions such as "the good" or "substance" or "the abso- 



il abstractions such as the good or si 
2 This Journal, February 1, Vol. XIV., p. 74. 
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lute." Obtained thus, by an intellectual tour de force, these pro- 
posed principles of synthesis were of necessity remote from human 
experience and open only to the understanding of the few who had 
had the required logical discipline. 

The true solution for the distinction of matter from spirit, re- 
garded in the sense just explained as the opposing factors which find 
expression in our experience, is to be found through a study of man 's 
developing social life. The word "social" deserves emphasis, for it 
refers to a process more highly developed and hence more significant 
than the vital and, at the time when sociology is freeing itself from 
the limitations of the biological viewpoint, it would be unfortunate if 
philosophy should fall vicitim to a similar obsession. With the 
living organism the solution of the conflict between actual conditions 
and desired ends is found in an act of adjustment which, if success- 
ful in extending life, begins a new habit. But such an act of adjust- 
ment, having become habitual, is itself no synthesis of freedom and 
necessity ; it is itself merely repetitive and holds the factor of orig- 
inality in abeyance. The reconciling experience which we seek can 
be found clearly revealed only in our more highly developed social 
activities; it presents itself as motor adjustment occurring in the 
external world common to all sentiment observers which like habit 
has become effortless through practise, but which, unlike habit, stimu- 
lates the creative imagination and affords fullest opportunity for 
the expression of freedom in the realization of chosen objects. Such 
an activity is that of verbal communication ; certain adjustments and 
coordinations of the speech mechanism and hearing apparatus are 
made without effort, but they throw open to the choice of the agent 
opportunities literally limitless for realizing the ideas and experi- 
ences, the plans and purposes, of other human individuals. Another 
activity that is capable of effecting synthesis of subjective and objec- 
tive factors in one experience is that of cooperation, the cooperation 
of the individual with others in carrying out the orderly routine of 
industrial, political, and social life, through the observance of recog- 
nized custom, law and institution, and the employment of familiar 
tools and machines. The motor adjustments involved are soon made 
without effort, but they can and should bring home to the intelli- 
gence of the agent the intricate system of activities which engage to- 
gether in the work of the world and enable him to realize with sym- 
pathetic understanding such ones as appeal to his interest. A third 
example of the kind of activity in question is that of esthetic appre- 
ciation. Adjustments of the sensory apparatus and correlated 
mechanisms, themselves quite familiar and easy, stimulate the imagi- 
nation of the agent to new constructions, arouse his thought to an 
apprehension of new meanings and values; when these adjustments 
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are called forth by a work of art and particularly where such artistic 
creation is appreciated by many individuals in common, they estab- 
lish countless possibilities of personal sympathy and fellow-feeling. 

Henry Wilkes Weight. 
Lake Forest College. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WEST- 
ERN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE seventeenth annual meeting of the Western Philosophical As- 
sociation, held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, on April 6 and 7, 1917, 
was characterized both by live, profitable discussion and by a pre- 
vailing spirit of good-fellowship. The morning and afternoon ses- 
sions of the first day were devoted to papers and general discussion 
centering about three questions formulated by the executive com- 
mittee as follows: (1) In what sense does the human person possess 
independence of his physical organism and environment? (2) What 
reality has the history of the world as the physical and biological 
sciences present it? (3) Does any being exist that plays the part 
assigned to God in theistic religion? At luncheon the visiting mem- 
bers of the association enjoyed the hospitality of the local members ; 
in the evening, they were the guests of the University of Michigan at 
an enjoyable dinner, at the conclusion of which President Hutchins 
responded very happily to the request that he address the gathering. 
At eight o'clock the association returned to Alumni Memorial Hall 
for the address of the President, Professor G. H. Mead, on the sub- 
ject ' ' The Instinct of Hostility. ' ' Following the address came a de- 
lightful social hour and smoker in the rooms of the Faculty Club. 

Papers dealing with a considerable variety of subjects were read 
and discussed during the morning of the second day. At noon the 
business meeting was held. A special order of business relating to 
the names of the Philosophical Associations of the country was dis- 
posed of by the unanimous adoption of the following resolution: 
"That the President-elect be instructed to appoint a committee of 
three to state to the officials of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion the regret of this association for the disposal of the report of 
their committee proposing a union of the Eastern and the Western 
Associations ; to request a conference with a committee of that asso- 
ciation to discuss further plans for the formation of a national or- 
ganization; and to act as the representatives of this association in 
that conference." Eeports were received from the Secretary and 
Treasurer, E. L. Schaub, indicating a membership of seventy-nine, 



